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THE TRUTH ABOUT MEATS 
7»HE News has re- 
peatedly called at- 
tention to the dif- 
ference between 
meat prices. in 
England and in 
the United States. 
It has urged the 
abolition of the tariff on import 
cattle and foreign meats, and has 
called attention to the charge that 
the American packing houses have 
been gradually gaining firmer 
holds in the export trade in the 
Argentine and Australia, the two 
greatest meat producing countries 
in the world. These observations 
are strikingly borne out by data 
gathered by government and other 
experts and made public at the in- 
stance of the Democratic national 
committee. On September 26 
comparative prices were obtained 
in London and New York, the quo- 
tations in London being on 
“United States beef” 
London. New York. 
Cents. Cents. 
toast prime beef 13 24 
3risket of beef.. 11 18 to 25 
Sirloin steak.... 13 28 to 30 
Porterhouse .... 24 32 
Round steak .... 17 22 to 26 


This difference at first is hardly 
conceivable, London being some 
three thousand miles from the do- 
mestic shops. But here are the 
reasons: (1) The American tar- 
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iff; (2) the operation of American 
packing houses in the Argentine, 
thereby diverting shipments that 
might come to the United States 
in spite of the tariff. Thousands 
of tons of beef yearly are shipped 
from the Argentine to England, 
but. few to the United States. In 
England these shipments keep the 
price down; in the United States 
the price follows the natural ten- 
dency to rise because of decreasing 
production and increasing con- 
sumption. 

The prices quoted in London 
may not have been on beef slaugh- 
tered in the United States, and as 
to this it does not matter. The 
United States at one time was the 
greatest meat exporting country in 
the world. 
pounds of meat was exported to 
England; in 1911, 19,600,000 
pounds. English exports from the 
Argentine increased from 103,- 
000,000 pounds in 1902 to 684,- 
500,000 pounds in 1911. These de- 
termine the price of beef in Lon- 
don, hence what beef is imported 
into London from the United 
States must sell at the Argentine 
figure. 

Custom reports show that im- 
ports of cattle or beef from the 
Argentine to the United States are 
negligible. In the early stages of 
high prices the American tarifi— 
virtually prohibitory—kept out 
foreign beef. But when Ameri- 
can prices reached their present 
level it appeared that, despite the 
tariff, Argentine beef could be 
brought in and sold at less than 
the price demanded by the pack- 
ers. James D. Whelpley, a com- 
mercial agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, who in- 
vestigated conditions in the Ar- 
gentine, says that Chicago meat 
companies already have obtained 
“a decided, if not dominating, in- 
fluence” over the Argentine mar- 
ket.—Indianapolis News. 


In 1902, 257,000,000 ° 
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ANTI-SLIPPING DEVICES 


A generous member offered, 
through the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, not 
long ago a prize of $500 for the 
best emergency device to put on a 
horse’s hoof to prevent him from 
slipping. The prize has been 
awarded to the inventor of the 
chain and strap overshoe, which 
has been on the market for some 
time. 

Possibly the award may have 
been merited, but nothing yet de- 
vised under the sun will prevent a 
horse from slipping on a smooth 
macadam paved street, because no 
matter how good a calk or holding 
projection may be fastened to the 
hoof it will be of little benefit if it 
has nothing to hold to. It is true 
that some kinds of material have 
more friction than others, as for 
instance rope, or any surface of a 
loose composition that wears un- 
evenly, but even smooth rubber 
will slip on a _ smooth surface. 
Sharp calks will prevent horses 
from slipping on snow or ice be- 
cause the calks cut into it and thus 
furnish a hold for the foot, but 


they are not of much use on 
smooth pavements where the 


horse is obliged to pull a heavy 
load. The only device that will 
prevent a draft horse from slip- 
ping on smooth or icy pavements 
is something of very large surface 
made of rope, rubber, leather or 
some other friction material. But 
of course a surface large enough to 
give the necessary holding quality 
would be so large as to be awk- 
ward if not absolutely dangerous to 
the horse. 

Rubber hoof pads and rope in- 
serts are the best anti-slipping de- 
vices vet invented for smooth city 
streets. They wear out quickly 
and are not easily put on or taken 
off, but nothing has thus far been 
made that will take their place.— 
The Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 
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Weekly News Letter from the 
A. F. of L. 

The drivers of Madrid, Spain, 
are very well organized, and lately 
are going into the co-operative 
business, buying up their former 
employers. Why cannot this be 
done in this country, when an em- 
ployer refuses to deal with the 
union and forces his men on strike? 
Why cannot the drivers, assisted 
by the local union, get the business 
and run it themselves? They do 
it in Spain. 

The Drivers’ Corporation has 
more than 4,000 members; that is 
to say, same embraces all the fel- 
low workers of that grade with the 
exception of about 150. The pe- 
culiarity of this corporation, be- 
sides its trade union duties, lies in 
a co-operative movement, the ob- 
ject of which is no less than to 
take over the entire driving trade 
for the account of the organization. 
Together with the former proprie- 
tors, that is to say, for common ac- 
count, the organization has for the 
last year and a half carried on the 
most important carriage and auto 
concern of Madrid, which owns 
380 carriages, 416 horses and 19 
automobiles. The capital of the 
company amounts to 2,500,000 
francs, of which 400,000 francs 
have already been paid off. The 
company employs 310 laborers, 
200 are drivers. Among the cus- 
tomers of this company are the 
first great hotels, the Chambers, 
the diplomatists, ete. The mini- 
mum wage of the laborers is 4 pe- 
satas (hardly 3.20 marks), where- 
as the drivers earn with the tips 
about 9 pesatas. The entire net 
profit is used to pay off the capital. 
With the paying off of the capital 
the share of the old proprietors in 
the management of the concern de- 
creases. 

In the beginning the govern- 
ment favored this corporation, in 
which they saw a means to bring 
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the laborers under the existing or- 
der. Vandervelde, unfortunately, 
does not say, however, what steps 
have been taken to prevent a pos- 
sible capitalistic degeneration of 
the corporation. But we have 
learned that at least so far the 
closest possible connection has ex- 
isted with the labor movement, as 
the government was given to un- 
derstand last year, when the trans- 
port workers arranged a strike of 
sympathy all over Spain to assist 
the striking miners in Bilboa. The 
drivers. followed the call like one 
man. When Canalejas and the 
other ministers desired to be 
driven to Parliament as usual, the 
drivers refused to drive them and 
the ministers had to call for mili- 
tary automobiles. The strike only 
lasted one day, as the miners were 
successful and resumed work. 


Washington.—The Thomas A. 
Edison Company has just released 
for production in motion picture 
theaters throughout the United 
States a film entitled “‘A Curable 
Disease.” The prominent fexiure 
of the picture is taken from scenes 
at the Union Printers’ Home at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. It is a 
strong, dramatic story, and deals 
with the. “‘white plague,” showing 
the conditions that arise in the life 
of a young linotype machine op- 
erator who contracts tuberculosis 
while working on a New York 


daily. As in nearly all films of 
this character, there is woven 


through it a love story. The prin- 
cipal figure is depicted as showing 
his deep affection for a young girl, 
and eventually his engagement and 
preparation for marriage. All 
goes well until within a few days 
of the wedding, when the machine 
operator hears from the doctor 
that he has become a victim of the 
dread disease. With the admoni- 


tion of his medical adviser that he 
should not marry until cured, he 
advantage of the oppor- 


takes 
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tunity which the International 
Typographical Union presents to 
all of its members by immediately 
seeking entrance into the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs. The film then portrays 
all of the interesting points in con- 
nection with the home, “whose 
bounty is unpurchasable.” The 
American Federation of Labor has 
just been notified in advance of 
the contemplated distribution of 
the film in order that publicity 
might be given through the Week- 
ly News Letter to the organiza- 


tions of labor throughout the 
country. Local organizations of 


labor desiring to have this film dis- 
played should consult local moving 
picture theaters and inform the 
management of the existence of 
this film and the company which is 
in possession of it. A picture of 
this kind cannot but help to ma- 
terially assist in informing the 
general public of the great work 
which is being done by the trades 
unions, and which, to a very large 
extent, is unknown to but very few 
outside of the trade unions them- 
selves. 


—Kier Hardie Again Proclaims 
Faith in Efficacy of Unions— 
Washington.—Upon the recent 

visit of Kier Hardie to this city he 

was tendered a banquet at one of 
the hotels by the local Socialist or- 
ganization. President Gompers, 

Secretary Morrison and _ several 

other trade unionists were extend- 

ed invitations to be present, and 

President Gompers attended. Kier 

Hardie is in this country making a 

speaking tour in the interest of the 

Socialist ticket, and came to Wash- 

ington upon his own motion, as he 

stated, to call upon President Gom- 
pers and Secretary Morrison, the 
former having been known by 

Kier Hardie for many years. Mr. 

Hardie visited the Federation of- 

fices and spent some time in an in- 
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terview and looking through the 
offices of the Federation. 

At the banquet Kier Hardie, 
while, of course, advocating So- 
cialism, made many pertinent re- 
marks with reference to the trade 
unions of this country. “There 
exists in this country friction be- 
tween Socialism and the trade 
unions, and the shafts from the So- 
cialists have been particularly di- 
rected toward the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Whenever the time comes that any 
Socialist or combination of Social- 
ists can demonstrate their ability 
to build up and maintain as strong 
and as effective an organization as 
the American Federation of Labor 
—the direct result of the efforts of 


Samuel Gompers and his col- 
leagues—then the Socialists may 


have some foundation upon which 
to base their criticism. The trade 
unions,” continued Mr. Hardie, 
“are not only essential, but abso- 
lutely necessary, and must be con- 
tinued in their effective form, and 
nothing should be done by the So- 
cialists or any one interested in the 
general building up of the work- 
men’s movement to obstruct or 
disintegrate the unions of labor.” 

President Gompers followed Mr. 
Hardie and expressed himself as 
entirely in accord with the utter- 
ances of the distinguished Brit- 
isher in reference to the trade 
unions, and stated he could appro- 
priate Hardie’s speech as his own, 
with the elimination of the refer- 
ences to Socialism. Mr. Gompers 
drew attention to the fact that the 
conditions in America were unlike 
any other country on the globe. 
With its polyglot population, its 
tens of thousands of immigrants 
every year, its increasing colored 
population, and its threatened in- 
vasion by people of Oriental coun- 
tries, presented a phase that had 
no comparison. President Gom- 
pers emphasized the fact that the 
Federation would continue in the 
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even tenor of its way to carry out 
its work as laid down by its mem- 
bers in the interest of the workers 
of the country, and that the labor 
movement of this country would 
still continue to work out its des- 
tiny according to the concent of its 
affiliates—Weekly News Letter. 


Washington. — The Supreme 
Court of Kansas has handed down 
a decision on the constitutionality 
of the law known as the “coercion 
act of Kansas,” which was enacted 
in 1909. The act prohibits any 
employer, agent, etc., from de- 

anding or influencing “any per- 
son or persons to enter into any 
agreement, either written or verb- 
al, not to join or become or remain 
a member of any labor organiza- 
tion or association as a condition 
of securing employment or contin- 
uing in the employment of such 
employer, ete. * * * Any vio- 
lation of this act shall be a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction there- 
of (the employer or agent) shall 
be fined in the sum not less than 
$50 or imprisoned in the county 
jail not less than 30 days.” The 
United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers tested this law when sev- 
eral of their members were dis- 
charged by the Ackenhausen Sad- 
dlery Company because of their 
union membership. The district 
court held the act unconstitution- 
al. The case was then appealed to 
the State Supreme Court. That 
court reversed the district court 
and remanded the case for a new 
trial. A second case under the 
same statute was before the court 
by the Kansas State Federation of 
Labor against the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway Company for 
discharging three members of the 
Switchmen’s Union because they 
refused to sign the following 
agreement: “Mr. T. P. Coppage, 
Superintendent ’Frisco Railroad 
Line, Fort Scott, Kas.: We, the 
undersigned, have agreed to abide 
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by your request, that is, to with- 
draw from the Switchmen’s Union 
while in the service of the ’Frisco 
Company.” The superintendent 
was fined $500. The company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The 
two cases were disposed of by the 
court at the same time. This de- 
cision has been handed down at a 
very opportune time. It is ex- 
pected it will put a stop to a vicious 
practice that has been growing up 
in Kansas for some years. The 
court said: “An individual em- 
ploye cannot coerce his employer 
from remaining a member of his 
association, but the individual em- 
ployer may so coerce his employes 
unless restrained by law. The in- 
dividual employe is in such a case 
pitted not only against his employ- 
er in contracting the conditions of 
employment, but also against the 
aggregation of associated employ- 
ers. Such a condition tends to re- 
duce employes to mere serfdom. 
* * * Our statute denounces 
as crime the requiring or coercing 
of an employe to make a written 
or verbal contract as a condition 
of employment, that he will not 
join a labor organization. The 
employer has no right to interfere 
Ww ith the liberty of the employe. 
* Labor unions are lawful 
— not inimical to the rights of 
employers. * * * Liberty of 
lawful action being an inviolable 
right, the Legislature was within 
the exercise of its proper power in 
denouncing as criminal any at- 
tempt to coerce an employe under 
the resistless pressure of necessity 
to bargain away his liberty. * * * 
An employer has no constitutional 
or inherent right to coerce or com- 
pel his employe to make any con- 
tract or agreement, written or 
verbal, which he does not wish to 
make, whatever may be the condi- 
tion or purpose.” The United 


Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
and the Kansas State Federation 
of Labor have rendered the people 
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of Kansas a great service in secur- 
ing the enactment of this law and 
testing its provisions in the Su- 
preme Court. 


Hartford, Conn. — Representa- 
tives of the Central Labor Union 
of this city and active labor men in 
this section held an interview with 
the Governor of the State in re- 
gard to the treatment accorded Or- 
ganizer Miles in Thompsonville. It 
will be remembered that Organizer 
Miles was shot at and roughly han- 
dled by supposed tough men of the 
Hartford Carpet Company, with a 
view to discouraging the efforts to 
organize the people employed in 
the carpet factories. The result of 
the antagonism toward labor or- 
ganizers has intensified the situa- 
tion, the employes being favorably 
disposed toward unionizing the 
entire plant. Efforts are to be con- 
tinued to secure a large member- 
ship among the carpet workers and 
arrangements are being made to 
give organizers adequate protec- 
lion against company detectives 
and thugs. 


—Labor Temple Dedicated— 


Quincey, Ill.—With 
exercises the Quincy, Ill., Labor 
Temple, a handsome edifice, was 
formally dedicated on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 6. It is a three-story build- 
ing, and is a magnificent tribute to 
the energy and persistence of the 
men of labor in this city, and will 
be a monument which will long 
stand as evidence of the humanita- 
rian motives which inspired its 
builders. 


appropriate 





Organized labor is wielding an 
influence upon every public ques- 
tion never attained before. The 
world’s thinkers are now begin- 
ning to appreciate the fact that the 
demands of labor mean more than 
appears on the surface. They see 


that the demand for work is not 
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alone one for the preservation of 
life in the individual, but is a hu- 
man, innate right; that the move- 
ment to reduce the hours of labor 
is not sought to shirk the duty to 
toil, but the humane means by 
which the workless workers may 
find the road to employment; and 
that the millions of hours of in- 
creased leisure to the overtasked 
workers signify millions of golden 
opportunities for lightening the 
burdens of the masses, to make 
the homes more cheerful, the 
hearts of the people lighter, their 
hopes and aspirations nobler and 
broader. 


Toilers, organize. Let us carry 
on the good work, and in a few 
more revolutions of the earth upon 
its axis we shall have a _ better 
world—a better mankind. Wait- 
ing will not accomplish it; defer- 
ring till another time will not se- 
cure it. Now is the time for the 
workers of America to come to the 
standard of their unions and to or- 
ganize as thoroughly, completely 
and compactly as is possible. Let 
each worker bear in mind the 
words of Longfellow: 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
3e not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 





“For ten years,” said Potter Pal- 
mer, of Chicago, ‘I made as des- 
perate a fight against organized 
labor as was ever made by mortal 
man. It cost me _ considerably 


more than a million dollars to 
learn that there is no labor so 


skilled, so intelligent, so faithful as 
that which is governed by an or- 
ganization whose officials are well- 
balanced, level-headed men. * * * 
I now employ none but organized 
labor, and never have the least 
trouble, each believing that the 
one has no right to oppress the 
other.” 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


T HE new parcel post law put into effect recently will be slightly 
experimented with shortly after the first of January, and after- 
ward gradually be increased, according to the statement recent- 

ly issued by Postmaster-General Hitchcock. At first the govern- 
ment intends to have the work done by contract, and as there are a grea 
many. teams to be employed in handling the parcels that will undoubted- 
ly be sent through the parcel post within a few months, and later as the 
number of parcels increase, necessitating the employmenet of several 
other teams throughout the country, our organization is somewhat in- 
terested. It is well known in organized circles throughout the country 
that Mr. Hitchcock, or, in fact, any of Mr. Taft’s cabinet, are not friend- 
lv to labor. Mr. Hitchcock despises a union man. He comes from the 
blackest town in this country against trade unions—Newton, Mass. His 
training and environment were such that all his life he believed that the 
formation of trade unions was nothing more or less than criminal. His 
treatment of the postoffice employes, especially the railway mail clerks, 
will never be forgotten by that class of workers, and unfortunately for 
our organization, it comes within his jurisdiction to put into practice 
this parcel post, although the bill was passed by a Democratic Congress. 
The conditions existing throughout the country at present in handling 
the United States mails, are such that the wages paid the drivers of 
wagons or automobiles in handling the mails are the lowest rate of 
wages paid to any driver or chauffeur in the several large cities through- 
out the country, with one exception—New York City—and the only 
reason why the men who handle the mail in New York City receive a 
decent wage, is because they are organized. They have their local union 
which is affiliated and chartered with our International, but in Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, and the several other large cities, the 
men have no organization, and the contractor who does the work hires 
them for anything he can get men or boys to work for. Chicago is the 
best organized city in the country. The average wages of teamsters there 
are perhaps the highest of any city in the world, still, we find the men 
who drive the U. 8S. mail wagons in that city, the lowest paid teamsters 
in the district, and this condition prevails because of the contract system 
adopted by the government in this department. 

We are going to request the newly elected Democratic administra- 
tion to endeavor to put a stop to this disgusting condition now existing, 
and, if we can, influence it to have the government operate the teams 
and automobiles necessary in handling the parcels and the mails in the 
future. If it becomes absolutely necessary for the government to let 
the work out under contract, there is no reason why the government 
should not specify in the contract that union drivers should not be dis- 
criminated against; that the contractor shall not prevent the employes 
from organizing, and that existing wages of teamsters and chauffeurs 
in the district shall be paid by contractors handling the mails for the 
United States government. If other departments of the government, 
where contract work is done, specify that an eight-hour day must be 
enjoyed by men working for the contractor and that the union rate of 
wages shall prevail, why cannot this kind of a contract be put into prac- 
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tice in handling the United States mail and in the parcel post depart- 
ment in so far as the driver and chauffeur are concerned? We say that 
the government ought not only see to it that the men who are employed 
even indirectly by the government, such as in a case where a contract is 
let, and the work is done for the government, that the men receive the 
usual rate of wages that are enjoyed by the other men engaged at the 
same occupation in that district, but that the government of our coun- 
try ought to be an ideal employer, paying better wages and obtaining 
better conditions for the men who work for the government either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Again, we see no reason why in large cities throughout the coun- 
try, the citizens clause should not be embodied in all contracts let for 
hauling the mails or parcels. All other employes engaged in and around 
the postoftice have to be citizens, and in handling this government work, 
why not see that the contractors employ citizens? Under present con- 
ditions a contractor hauling U.S. mail in Chicago or Boston can employ 
a boy sixteen or seventeen years of age, in some cases for seven or eight 
dollars a week, and there is no redress or come-back. There is a United 
States citizen, the father of a family, deprived of employment because 
he cannot afford to work for such low wages. 

As stated above, we are going to endeavor to have something done 
in this direction, toward eliminating this present condition, as soon as 
the new party gets into office, but it is absolutely useless for us to take 
it up at present with Mr. Hitchcock, because of the feeling he has for 
organized labor. 





RGANIZERS FARRELL and McArthur are in Des Moines, Iowa, 

conducting a strike that has been in progress in that city for the 

past two months. The strike was caused by the unfairness of 

the employers who refused to allow their employes to continue 
their membership in our organization. The men were practically locked 
out. About two hundred and fifty men were involved. Our organizers 
have since signed up agreements covering over two hundred of the 
strikers, guaranteeing them better working conditions and establishing 
the union shop. There are still about thirty men on strike, and we 
expect that within a few days our representatives will be able to help 
in placing those few men still on strike back at their employment under 
union conditions. 

We desire to thank the president of the State branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of Iowa and the president of the central 
body of Des Moines for the assistance rendered our organizers in this 
fight, and we request that our local unions in every city and town 
throughout the country affiliate with the central bodies and with the 
State branches in their respective districts, because great good can be 
obtained from such affiliation in helping to organize our craft and in 
assisting our unions when they become involved in trouble with their 
employers. 





HE election is over and the Democratic party is the victor. The 
country has not only elected a Democratic President, but that 
party will have a majority in Congress and will very likely con- 
trol the United States Senate, giving it absolute power to legis- 

late as it sees fit. 
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The Democratic party has been unquestionably a victim of circum- 
stances. Owing to the disruption in the Republican party caused by the 
split brought about by the launching of a new party by Mr. Roosevelt 
and his followers the Democrats were victorious. It can clearly be seen, 
however, that the combined popular vote of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
is one million greater than the vote received by Mr. Wilson, proving 
conclusively that were it not for the split in the Republican party, the 
Democrats would hardly be successful. However, things are for the 
best perhaps. The country demanded a change and the old, stand-pat- 
ters in the Republican party could continue in office no longer, because 
of the dissatisfaction existing throughout the country among the masses. 
Great strength was shown by the Socialist party in its vote throughout 
the nation. The Socialists polled almost twice as many votes as four 
years ago. However, there was no Socialist member elected to Con- 
gress. Undoubtedly through the combined efforts of the Republicans 
and Democrats in Milwaukee, the one Socialist congressman elected two 
vears ago—Victor Berger—was defeated. It cannot be called a defeat 
for the Socialists because unquestionably the number of Socialists 
throughout the country are increasing every year. 

The famous arch enemy of labor and representative of the trusts, 
Mr. Cannon, was given a discharge card from the Congress of the United 
States. He was defeated in his district by a Democrat who pledged him- 
self to vote in the interest of labor. The only Republican leader who 
went to help old Uncle Joe in his district was Congressman McKinley, 
who was also an enemy of labor, and he in turn, was also defeated for 
re-election. 

A great many lessons can be obtained from this recent general elec- 
tion. While the Democrats all over the country are rejoicing at their 
victory, at the same time it can be seen, as a result of the election, that 
the Democrats would not be victorious were it not for the split in the 
dominant Republican party, and unless the Democratic administration 
makes good by keeping its pre-election promises; unless it legislates in 
the interest of the working classes; unless it does different from what 
has been done in some of the southern States by certain Democratic poli- 
ticians, its defeat in 1916 is an absolute certainty. But, we think it 
will make good. We have every reason to hope that the leaders of the 
Democratic party are sincere. Judging from the records of the last 
Democratic Congress, we have every reason to be hopeful for the future. 
Every measure in the interest of the working people that was presented 
to the last Congress was favorably acted upon by the Democratic con- 
gressmen, and, if in the future, the Democratic party now in power, will 
act as the last Democratic Congress did, and there is no reason to doubt 
but what the masses of the working people will be given justice, then 
the Democratic party can hold the reins of government indefinitely. On 
the contrary, should it prove unfaithful to the trust and confidence re- 
posed in it by the working people of the nation who have generously 
given it their support in the recent election, that same power that was 
successful in electing it to office, will be put forth to defeat it on the first 
opportunity that presents itself in the future. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, while not directly endorsing any political party in the 
recent election, owing to the fact that the Democratic party, the Bull 
Moose party, and the Socialist party each contained in their platforms, 
very progressive legislation planks, at the same time it is well known 
throughout the country, that the millions of trade unionists were favor- 
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able to the Democratic party, and in nearly every instance gave it their 
undivided support. The Republican State of Illinois was carried by the 
Democrats, the best organized State in the union. The same can be said 
of New York, while Pennsylvania, which is not as well organized as 
either New York or Illinois, went against the Democratic party. This 
same condition prevailed throughout all the States in the nation. In 
the several States where organized labor was the strongest, the Demo- 
cratic party was most successful. The American Federationist, the 
ofticial organ of the American Federation of Labor, put forth in its 
strongest terms, month after month, the favorable work done in behalf 
of Labor by the present Democratic Congress; also elaborated on the 
labor planks in the Democratic platform, so that union labor has had 
something to do toward helping in the election of the newly elected 
Democratic government, and we will patiently watch every act of the 
administration during the next four years. Undoubtedly there were a 
great many labor votes that went to the Bull Moose party, and it is also 
safe to say that ithe jarge vote which the Socialist candidate, Mr. Debs, 
obtained were the votes of the working people, but the greater majority 
of the workers voted the Democratic ticket, and expect results from the 
newly elected administration. 

For a number of years the American Federation of Labor and the 
several national and international organizations connected therewith 
have been opposed to the establishment of a labor party, because of the 
fact that they believed it would take too long for this new labor party 
to obtain any power, and the necessity for immediate action or im- 
mediate relief was such that the labor movement of the country be- 
lieved in adopting a policy to defeat the enemies of labor and elect to 
office the friends of labor. Therefore, in the recent election, the trade 
unions of the country lent their efforts toward electing to oflice mem- 
bers of the Democratic party, and unless the Democrats make good, now 
that they have absolute control, there is nothing for the toilers of the 
country to do but to form a labor party such as now exists in England 
and Germany. If such a party was formed, it would take but a short 
time to make itself of some importance, and with the combined efforts 
of the trade unionists and the Socialists, it would be but a few years 
until the labor vote in Congress would be sufficient to hold the balance 
of power between the other two parties. This condition will undoubted- 
ly prevail if the Democratic administration betrays the confidence re- 
posed in them by the workers of the nation. Or, perhaps, the entire 
labor vote of the country may be cast with the Socialist. Undoubtedly 
as time goes on the Socialist party will be less radical, more sane and 
conservative men will dictate the policies of the Socialist party of this 
country ; some of the impossible doctrines today advocated will be elimi- 
nated, and when that time comes, when the Socialist party of this coun- 
try gets down to the same working basis as the Socialists of England 
and Germany, undoubfedly the working classes of the nation will be- 
come affiliated with the Socialist party. 

All these changes are possible in our political life. The nation is 
awakening; the people are becoming more intelligent and enlightened; 
the working classes today have realized the necessity of becoming in- 
terested in the political affairs of the nation, and there are great oppor- 
tunities for the newly elected Democratic party. But there is also con- 
siderable danger of this party making mistakes. If Mr. Wilson does 
not make good with his absolute control of the United States Senate 
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and Congress, the Democratic party will undoubtedly be eliminated at 
the next general election. 

Let us hope for the best. We have no reason to doubt their sin- 
cerity, and the trade unionists of the country will be willing to help in 
every way possible to bring that peace and confidence to the working 
people of the country so much needed today in this much disturbed and 
unsettled nation. 





HE newspaper drivers’ strike in Chicago, that has been on since 
the 1st of May, has been declared off by a vote of the member- 
ship of the local union. This was perhaps the most bitterly 
fought contest between the working people and their employers 

that has existed in the country in the history of organized labor. The 
pressmen and stereotypers were also on strike in the newspaper offices 
in Chicago and the strike has not been declared off by either of those 
trades. 

It is safe to say, however, that the drivers and newsboys were the 
ones who held the life in the strike, and were it not for our organization 
of drivers the strike would have been off long before now. We have this 
to say of the Newspaper Drivers’ Local No. 706, that they have demon- 
strated their power in the newspaper industry. Any local union whose 
membership remained on strike for six months without any desertion 
from its ranks, and with very little financial aid, deserves great credit. 

There has been some misunderstanding as to the cause of the strike. 
The drivers claim that they had grievances existing before going on 
strike, which they could not get remedied. The publishers claim that 
the drivers went out in sympathy with the Pressmen. Setting aside the 
merits or demerits of the strike, this much can be said, that the strike 
has been a lesson to the newspaper industry in Chicago that will never 
be forgotten, and it may have a tendency to educate both sides in the 
controversy. 

In a letter received this morning from Brother Lee, Secretary of 
the lecal union, he states that most of the men are returning to work on 
the Examiner and also are returning on the American. Those are Hearst 
newspapers. A short while ago while the General President was in Chi- 
cago in conference with the strike committee, they stated that the driv- 
ers employed on the Hearst papers were perhaps the highest-paid 
drivers in the country, and that they had no grievance at any time on the 
Hearst papers that could not be adjusted satisfactorily to them. 

In passing | desire to say that the Chicago Federation of Labor has 
placed a boycott on the Hearst newspapers in Chicago, and they request 
the public in general, by such action, not to patronize the Hearst publi- 
cations, although there are about twenty-one different organizations, 
or unions, that are employed on the Hearst newspapers, every carpen- 
ter, electrician, printer, photo engraver, etc., and we could go on down 
the line, making mention of these different trades, are all union men. 
Mr. Hearst employs over five thousand union men, still there is a boy- 
cott on the papers. Even the drivers who haul the raw material into 
the presses and the drivers who haul the waste paper out are members 
of our organization. In placing boycotts on concerns of this kind that 
employ none but union men, while there are thousands of concerns 
throughout the country where one union man is not employed, if this is 
good judgment on the part of the Chicago Federation of Labor, when 
the founders of the labor movement of our country and when the present 
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heads of the American Federation of Labor and the leaders of the sev- 
eral International unions, advocate and preach the doctrine of a square 
deal to everybody, we are at a loss to know what they mean by such 
preachings, and then close their eyes to the actions of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor on the above named publications. 

Further on in his letter Brother Lee, secretary of Local Union No. 
706, says: “I am of the honest opinion that in a short time we will have 
a better organization than the last. On information received from the 
men that have applied for positions I learn that all men will be taken 
back as fast as possible, and circulators are credited with saying that 
they want and will have them all back in a couple of weeks. Nearly 
all of the men are back at the Examiner and going back at the American 
fast. They are advised by the circulating managers to wear their but- 
tons on the outside.” 

Let us hope that this encouraging report from Brother Lee will be 
carried out in spirit and that within a short time the drivers, all of them, 
will have obtained employment. Again reiterating our statement above; 
all honor and credit to the membership of Local Union No. 706 for its 
loyalty to the union and its faithfulness to each other in the conflict 
which has just ended. 





TT thes is one thing that the General President forgot to call to 
the attention of the convention, that is, the matter pertaining to 
initiation fees. We believe, of course, that local unions ought to 

have local autonomy and ought to have the right to govern their 
own affairs, and that the International should never interfere with this 
right of local self-government, but there are certain instances, however, 
where local organizations overstep the bounds of reason, and in cases 
of this kind the International Executive Board should have something 
to say. For instance, the initiation fee is left entirely with the local 
union to regulate. In a large number of cases this matter is perfectly 
safe, but there are instances where we find that the initiation fee is 
such that it is absolutely impossible for the union to grow and that this 
high initiation fee is established for the purpose of keeping out of the 
organization certain individuals who ought to be members; the under- 
lying principle being that all work will be done in the district by the few 
men who belong to the union. In several small towns throughout the 
country, we find that the initiation fee is from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars. It is absolutely ridiculous and unreasonable to expect that poor 
men, who have just enough money to buy one team, or who are work- 
ing for a weekly wage of less than $15.00 per week can afford to pay 
$100.00, and still we have every day, in this office, instances where this 
high initiation fee is being charged and where individuals refuse to 
join the union because they find it impossible to meet the requirements 
of the local union, in reference to this high initiation fee. 

In such cases, and in all cases, I believe that the constitution ought 
to empower the General Executive Board with the authority of regulat- 
ing the initiation fee and wherever the General Executive Board believes 
that an impossible initiation fee is being charged that the Board should 
say to the local union, that is believes that the initiation fee is unreason- 
able and ought not to exceed a certain amount. There is no question but 
that in districts where the General Executive Board believed that a high 
initiation fee could be received, the Board would never interfere with 
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the rights of the union, but in other districts where the Board believed 
that the high initiation fee was in existence for the purpose of holding 
out certain individuals and where it was practically extortion to charge 
such a high amount, it would be better for the general organization if 
the constitution authorized the Board to act in such cases. 

There were so many matters coming before the convention relative 
to changes in the constitution that this matter was not taken care of, 
but we trust that cur delegates to the next convention will realize the 
necessity of making certain changes in the constitution, granting power 
to the General Executive Board to regulate the initiation fee in certain 
districts where, in the judgment of the Board, unreasonable amounts are 
being charged for admission into the organization. 





After the December issue of the Magazine no more death notices 
or resolutions pertaining to the death of individual members of local 
unions will be published. This action was taken after thoroughly dis- 
cussing the matter from every standpoint. It will be noticed that in 
the last few issues there has been several death notices published, and 
a great deal of valuable space is taken up by said notices, and death 
notices do not have a tendency to give a very encouraging or pleasant 
appearance to the columns of our official Magazine. Therefore, we trust 
that after the date mentioned herein that the local unions will govern 
themselves by this notice and not send in notices or resolutions pertain- 
ing to the death of their members. 





The trade unions are the reflects 


aid in exposing the folly of being a 
in organized, crystallized form of 


union man 364 days in the year 


the best thought, activity and and failing to remember the union 
hopes of the wage-workers. They man’s duty on election day. But 


represent the aggregate expres- 
sion of discontent of labor with ex- 
isting economic, social and politi- 
cal misrule. The trade unions are 
exactly what the wage-workers are 
and can be made exactly what they 
may please to make them. Active 


we shall unqualifiedly oppose the 
attempt to impress the thought 
upon the workingmen that so long 
as they “vote right” on one day in 
the year they may be remiss in 
their membership and all their 
other duties every other day in the 


or sluggish, keen or dull, narrow 
or broad-gauged, just as the mem- 
bers are intellectual or otherwise. 
But, represent as they may either 
of these alternatives, the trades 
union is the best form of organiza- 
tion for the toilers to protect their 
present interests, as well as to 
work out their salvation from all 
wrong. 

In politics we shall be as we al- 
ways have been, independent. In- 
dependent of all parties, regardless 
under which name they may be 
known. The only interest we shall 
have in either is their real, not 
merely their avowed, attitude to- 
ward labor. We shall endeavor to 





year. 





It is clear that the working peo- 
ple of the State (New York) 
have reaped innumerable benefits 
through the influence of the asso- 
ciations devoted to their interests. 
Wages have been increased, work- 
ing time has been reduced, the 
membership rolls have been large- 
ly augmented, distressed members 
have received pecuniary relief, 
general conditions have been im- 
proved, and labor has been ele- 
vated to a high position in the so- 
cial scale-—Commissioner Dowl- 


ing in Report from Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother—On No- 
vember 8 Secretary-Treasurer W. 


A. Neer of the Chicago Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 753 


paid us a visit at local headquar- 
ters, 425 G street, N. W., and the 
same was much _ appreciated. 
brother Neer was in the city sev- 
eral days as one of the auditors of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
He will also serve on the creden- 
tials contmittee at the Rochester 
convention, being a deleg: ite from 
the International Union. He 
talked with some of the non-union 
milk wagon drivers and chauffeurs 
here and endeavored to show them 
the necessity for joining the union. 

An amendment passed recently, 
to take effect January 1 next, pro- 
vides that route agents and passive 
members of Local 33, who have 
heretofore been exempt, will be 
liable to the  twenty-five-cent 
penalty for failure to attend one 
meeting in each month. This ac- 
tion was deemed necessary on ac- 
count of the local having about 
sixty members who have left the 
craft, on whom it pays per capita 


tax, and who are entitled to the 
sick benefit of $5 per —_ death 
benefit of $200, and a $50 benefit 


for death of a member’s wife. 
Fraternally yours, 
FRED W. FOX. 


The sia ance of women into the 
arena where economic and moral 
questions ere settled is becoming 
more powerful and rapid every 
week. Voting is only a part of it. 
It is the seizure of an apt and need- 
ed weapon, and it is the symbol of 
the whole subtle and far-reaching 
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change. This alteration in society 
cannot be stopped, because it is the 
result of education, industrial de- 
velopment, democratic govern- 
ment and peace. If the world un- 
derstands one thing it is that 
progress depends on the conditions 
under which children are born and 
trained. Shall women be kept oui 
of the councils which deal with the 
health and rearing of children— 
with schools, penal rules, eugenics, 
changing ethics? Shall they have 
no voice in directing how much 
money shall be spent on education 
and how much on political pie? On 
whether cotton and woolen goods 
are what they ought to be in qual- 
ity and price? On whether, in 
regulating a traffic that murders 
so many girls every year and cre- 
ates so much disease, we shall pun- 
ish the women, the men, the own- 
ers of buildings, or the police? Or 
rely on changing standards in 
men’s morality, forced by  in- 
creased knowledge among women? 
Hundreds of thousands of girls 
work in shops, factories, laundries, 
bakeries; who shall look after the 
laws relating to them, and the exe- 
cution of those laws? Is the tariff 
of no importance to those who do 
most of the purchasing for the 
home? Unless woman has _ no 
right to help decide the questions 
which most concern her children 
and herself the feminist movement 
cannot stop.—Collier’s. 

I rejoice at every effort working- 
men make to organize. * * I 
hail the labor movement. It is my 
only hope for democracy. * * * 


Organize, and stand together. Let 


the nation hear a united demand 
from the laboring voice—Wendell 
Phillips. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., October 22. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Where- 
as, It has pleased Almighty God in 
His infinite wisdom to remove 
from our midst our friend and 
brother, Frank Gruber; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members 
of Local No. 49, I. B. of T., C., S. & 
H., do greatly deplore our loss and 
hereby tender our most heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved family, 
and trust that Divine Providence 
will in His compassion soften the 
bitter grief in this, their hour of 
affliction ; and, be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions 
be spread on our minutes, a copy 
presented to the bereaved family, 
that they also be published in our 


Teamsters Journal, and that our 
charter be draped in mourning for 


a period of thirty days. 
Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. KERSTING, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Newark, N. J., October 24. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
W here- 
as, It has pleased the Al- 
mighty God in the exercise of His 
divine duty and love to remove 
from our midst our beloved broth- 


Dear Sir and Brother 





er, Henry Hornick. 


Whereas, The deceased was at 
all times loyal to his union, a good 


citizen and a loving husband. 


Resolved, That the members of 
this local convey to the bereaved 
widow and family their most sin- 
cere sympathy in the loss they 


have sustained; and be it further 


Resolved, That our charter be 
draped for a period of thirty days, 
that a copy of these resolutions be 





presented to the _ grief-stricken 
wife, spread upon the minutes and 
a copy sent to the International 
Magazine for publication. 
Fraternally yours, 
ELMER CONWAY, 
President. 
r W. GRISCHELE, 
Recording Secretary. 
E. E. ACKEMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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San Francisco, October 20. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last regular meeting of the Stable 
Employes’ Union, Local No. 404, 
the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Al- 
mighty God to remove from our 
ranks our respected brother and 
vice-president, Daniel J. Redmond, 
who died October 15, 1912; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the members of 
this local convey to the brother and 
friends of the deceased their most 
sincere sympathy for the loss they 
have sustained; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be 
draped for a period of thirty days 
and a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved family and to 
the International Magazine, and 
spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. MATHESON, 
tecording Secretary. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 1912. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—At a 
regular meeting of the Grease 
Teamsters 


and Helpers’ Local 
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Union No. 735, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, In view of the loss we 
have sustained in the death of our 
brother member, John Lyons, be it 
Resolved, That we sincerely con- 
dole with his wife and family in 
the trouble which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to visit upon 
them, and commend ther for con- 
solation to Him who orders all 
things for the best, and whose 
chastisements are meant in mercy; 
and, be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions 
be entered upon our records, and 
that a copy be framed and pre- 
sented to the bereaved wife and 
family. 
JOHN KEATING. 
JOHN MULCONREY. 
WM. KENNEDY. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 8. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last regular meeting of Chauffeurs’ 
Union, Local No. 265, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Al- 
mighty God to remove from our 
midst Brother Benjamin J. Zambe- 
lich; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members 
of Chauffeurs’ Union, Local No. 
265, do extend ‘our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his widow in her hour of 
bereavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be 
draped in mourning for a period of 
thirty days, that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his widow, 
and that a copy be sent to the offi- 
cial journal for publication. 

Fraternally yours, 
S. T. DIXON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





AIR SPRINGS FOR MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


The Team Owners’ Review has 
learned that George Westinghouse, 
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the great inventor, who recently 
completed an air spring for auto- 
mobiles, has now perfected a de- 
sign of these springs to be used 
on motor trucks. In view of the 
fact that motor truck owners are 
now experiencing considerable ex- 
pense in the deterioration of the 
truck machinery, as well as the 
breakage of the load, because the 
stiffness of the steel springs in 
conjunction with the solid tires af- 
fords very little resiliency in the 
operation of the trucks. 

It is reported that several of the 
most important makers of motor 
trucks, which trucks universally 
use solid tires, are moving in the 
direction of applying Westing- 
house air springs, in order to save 
the chassis and machinery from 
the severe stresses due to the use 
of such tires. It is said that the 
Packard Company, of Detroit, 
which is building a large number 
of trucks, is studying the applica- 
tion of the air springs and that the 
Westinghouse people are making 
designs to meet this service, which 
is very severe, principally be- 
cause of the wide fluctuation in the 
load carried by the rear axle. 

When a motor truck has no load 
the steel springs, because of their 
greater stiffness, are in a sense an 
almost solid support, and it is only 
when the maximum load is carried 
that the steel springs have a rea- 
sonable resiliency. When _ the 
trucks are without load the chauf- 
feurs usually drive them at high 
speed, with consequent rapid de- 
terioration of the machinery. It 
is believed that one of the greatest 
fields for the use of the air springs 
will be found in connection with 
motor trucks.—Team Owner. 





I look to the trade unions as the 
principal means for benefiting the 
condition of the working classes.— 
Thorold Rogers, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy, University of Ox- 
ford. 











